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COUNT ALARCOS AND THE INFANTA SOLISA. 
BY J. G. LOCKHART, ESQ. 


(Mr, Bouterweck has analysed this ballad, and commented upon it at some length, 
in his History of Spanish Literature. See Book I. Section 1. 3 

He bestows particular praise upon a passage, which the reader will find attempted 
in the fourth line of stanza xxxi, of the following version— 


“ Dedes me aga este hijo amamare por despedida.” 


“What modern poet,” says he, “ would have dared to imagine that trait, at once so 
natural and so touching ?” 

Mr. Bouterweck seems to be of opinion that the story of the ballad had been taken 
from some prose romance of chivalry, but I have not been able to find any trace of it.) 


I. 
Alone, as was her wont, she sate,—within her bower alone ;— 
Alone, and very desolate, Solisa made her moan, 
Lamenting for be flower of life, that it should pos away, 
And she be never woo’d to wife, nor see a bridal day. 


Il. 
Thus said the sad Infanta—‘I will not hide my grief, 
1’ll tell my father of my wrong, and he will yield relief.”"— 
The king, when he beheld her near, “ Alas! my child,” said he, 
“What means this melancholy cheer ?—reveal thy grief to me.” 


III. 
“ Good king,” she said, “my mother was buried long ago, 
She left me to thy keeping, none else my griefs shall know ; 
I fain would have a husband, *t is time that I should wed,— 
Forgive the words | utter, with mickle shame they ’re said.” 


Iv. 
’T was thus the king made answer,—“ This fault is none of mine, 
~You to the Prince of Hungary your ear would not incline ; 
Yet, round us here, where lives your peer ?—nay, name him if you can,— 
Except the Count Alarcos, and he’s a married man.”— 


Vv. 

“ Ask Count Alarcos, if of yore his word he did not plight 

To be my husband evermore, and love me day and night? 

If he has bound him in new vows, old oaths he cannot break— 
Alas! I’ve lost a loyal spouse for a false lover’s sake.” 


vI. 
The good king sat confounded in silence for some space, 
At length he made this answer, with very troubled face,— 
“It was not thus your mother gave counsel you should do; 
You ’ve done much wrong, my daughter; we ’re shamed, both I and you. 


VII. 
“Tf it be true that you have said, our honour ’s lost and gone ; 
And, while the countess is in life, remeed for us is nune. 
Though justice were upon our side, ill-talkers would not spare— 
Speak, daughter, for your mother’s dead, whose counsel eased my care.” 


VIII. 
“How can I give you counsel ?—but little wit have I; 
But, certes, Count Alarcos may make this countess die: 
Let it be noised that sickness cut short her tender life, 
And then let Count Alarcos come and ask me for his wife. 
What pass’d between us long ago, of that be nothing said; 
Thus none shall our dishonour know, in honour I shall wed.”— 


x 


The count was standing with his friends, thus in the midst he spake— . * 


“ What fools we be! what pains men dree for a fair woman’s sake! 
I loved a fair one long ago ;—though I’m a married man, 

Sad memory | can ne’er forégo, how life and love began.”— 
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xX. 
While yet the count was speaking, the good king came full near; 
He made his salutation with very courteous cheer. 
“Come hither, Count Alarcos, and dine with me this day, 
For I have something secret, I in your ear must say.” 


XI.’ 

The king came from the chapel, when he had heard the mass ; 
With him the count Alarcos did to his chamber pass ; 

Full nobly were they served there, by pages many a one; 

When all were gone, and they alone, ’twas thus the king begun :— 


XII. 

“What news be these, Alarcos, that you your word did plight 
To be a husband to my child, and love her day and night? 

If more between you shies did pass, yourself may know the truth, 
But shamed is my grey head—alas !—and scorn’d Solisa’s youth, 


XIII. 

“T have a heavy word to speak,—a lady fair doth lie 

Within my daughter’s rightful place, and certes! she must die.— 
Let it be noised that sickness cut short her tender life, 

Then come and woo my daughter, and she shall be your wife :— 
What pass’d between you long ago, of that be nothing said. 
Thus, none shall my dishonour know—in honour you shall wed.” 


XIv. 
| Thus spake the Count Alarcos—“ The truth I ’Il not deny, 
I to the Infanta gave my troth, and broke it shamefully ; 
I fear’d my king would ne’er consent to give me his fair daughter ;— 
But, oh! spare her that’s innocent—avoid that sinful slaughter.” 


Xv. 

‘She dies, she dies,” the king replies ;—“ from thine own sin it springs, 
If guiltless blood must wash the blot which stains the blood of kings; 
Ere morning dawn her life must end, and thine must be the deed— 
Else thou on shameful block must bend; thereof is no remeed.” 


xvr. 
“Good king, my hand thou may’st command, else treason blots my name! 
Ill take the life of my dear wife—(God! mine be not the blame!) 
Alas! that young and sinless heart for others’ sin should bleed! 
Good king, in sorrow I depart.”——“‘ May God your errand speed !”— 


XVII. 
In sorrow he departed, dejectedly he rode 
The weary journey from that place unto his own abode ; 
He grieved for his fair countess, dear as his life was she; 
Sore grieved he for that lady, and for his children three. 


XVIII. 
The one was yet an infant upon its mother’s breast, 
For, though it had three nurses, it liked her milk the best; 
The others were young children, that had but little wit, 
Hanging about their mother’s knee while nursing she did sit. 


XIx. 
“ Alas!” he said, when he had come within a little spac 
“ How shall I brook the cheerful look of my kind lady’s 
To see her coming forth in glee to meet me in my hall 

When she so soon a corpse must be, and I the cause of all !"— 


e 
face — 


Xxx. 
Just then he saw her at the door with all her babes appear— 
(The little page had run before to tell his lord was near) 
“Now welcome home, my lord, my life !—Alas! you droop your head: 
Tell, Count Alarcos, tell your wife, what makes your eyes so red ?”— 
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XXI. 


“TIL tell you all—I ‘Il tell you all: it is not yet the hour; 

We’ll sup together in the hall—1’ll tell you in your bower.”— 
The lady brought forth what she had, and down beside him sate; 
He sate beside her pale and sad, but neither drank nor ate. 


XXII. 


The children to his side were led, (he loved to have them so,) 

Then on the board he laid his head, and out his tears did flow :— 

“T fain would sleep—I fain would sleep,”—the Count Alarcos said :— 
Alas! be sure, that sleep was none that night within their bed. 


XXIII. 


They came together to the bower where they were used to rest 
None with them but the little babe that was upon the breast ~~) 7.) ~~ 
The count had barr’d the chamber doors, they ne’er were bati'd till then’; 


“Unhappy lady,” he began, “and I most lost of men !”— Paes 
é *~, es 
XXIV. get 
“ Now, speak not so, my noble lord, my husband and my life, mn SETTER 


Unhappy never can she be that is Alarcos’ wife.”— 
“ Alas! unhappy lady, ’t is but little that you know, 
For in that very word you’ve said is gather’d all your woe. 


XXV. 


“Long since I loved a lady,—long since I oaths did plight, 

To be that lady’s husband, to love her day and night; 

Her father is our lord the king, to him the thing is known, 

And now, that I the news should bring! she claims me for her own. 


XXVI. 


* Alas! my love, alas! my life, the right is on their side ; 
Ere I had seen your face, sweet wife, she was betrothed my bride ; 
But, oh! that I should speak the word—since in her place you lie, 
It is the bidding of our lord, that you this night must die.” 


XXVII. 


“ Are these the wages of my love, so lowly and so leal ?— 

O, kill me not, thou noble count, when at thy foot I kneel !— 

But send me to my father’s house, where once I dwelt in glee, | 
There will I live a lone chaste life, and rear my children three.”— 


XXVIII. 


“Tt may not be—mine oath is strong—ere dawn of day you die !”— 
“QO! well ’t is seen how all alone upon the earth am I— 

My father is an old frail man,—my mother’s in her grave,— 

And dead is stout Don Garcia—alas! my brother brave! 


Judge not my deeds, but 


—— 


-—% ~ 





XXIXx. 


“T'was at this coward king’s command they slew my brother dear, 
And now I’m helpless in the land: 
But loth, loth am I to depart, and leave my children so— 

Now let me lay them to my heart, and kiss them ere I go.” 


It is not deat 





I fear, 


XXX. 


“Kiss him that lies upon thy breast—the rest thou may’st not see.”— 
“I fain would say an Ave.”—“ Then say it speedily.” — 
She knelt her down upon her knee: “O, Lord! behold my ease— 


Moe" ~ 
look on me in pity and great grace. 


XXXI. 


When she had made her orison, up from her knees she rose— 
“Be kind, Alarcos, to our babes, and pray for my repose ; 

Awd now give me my boy once more upon my breast to hold, 
That he may drink one farewell drink before my breast be cold.” 


XXXII. 


4 Why would you waken the poor child? you see he is asleep— 
Prepare, dear wife, there is no time, the dawn begins to peep.” — 
‘“* Now hear me, Count Alarcos! I give thee pardon free— 

I pardon thee for the love’s sake wherewith I ’ve loved thee. 


XXXITI. 


“ But they have not my pardon, the king and his proud daughter— 
The curse of God be on them for this unchristian slaughter !— 

I charge them with my dying breath, ere thirty days be gone, 

To meet me in the realm of death, and at God’s awful throne !”— 


XXXIv. 


He drew a kerchief round her neck, he drew it tight and strong, 
Until she lay quite stiff and cold her chamber floor along ; 
He laid her then within the sheets, and, kneeling by her side, 
To God and Mary Mother in misery he cried. 


XXXV. 


Then call’d he for his esquires ;—oh! deep was their dismay, 
When they into the chamber came, and saw her how she lay ;— 
Thus died she in her innocence, a lady void of wrong, 

But God took heed of their offence—his vengeance stay’d not long. 


XXXVI. 


Within twelve days, in pain and dole, the Infanta pass’d away, 
The cruel king gave up his soul upon the twentieth day ; 
Alarcos followed ere the moon had made her round complete,— 
Three guilty spirits stood right soon before God’s judgment-seat. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Error.—By one of those inexplicable blun- 
ders to which types are subject, we were made 
to say last week, in the notice of the Partisan, 
“ hurricanes that wash away ;"’—“ gweep away” 
was the phrase intended. 

The Octavo Library will positively be pub- 
lished in the first week in January: a stall 
edition will accommodate those few who have 
found a difficulty in getting reconciled to the 
quarto shape. The octavo will make two very 
elegant volumes in the course of the year, of 624 
pages each. Those who design to subscribe to 
it will confer a favour by giving their orders 
immediately. 

The Rocky Mountain Expedition.—We have 
at length completed copying the extracts from 
the private journal kept by our fellow-citizen, 
Mr. John ‘Townsend, who accompanied Mr. 
Nuttall, the botanist, to the Pacific Ocean last 
year, vid the Rocky Mountains. Mr. T. was a 
volunteer in the cause of‘science, and will, we 
hope, on his return a year hence, publish a vo- 
lume of his travels; for this his journal shows 
him to be qualified in a remarkable degree : in- 
deed we have rarely met with better descriptions 
from a traveller, or a more interesting narrative. 
Our readers will find considerable extracts from 
it in the supplement to * The Library’’ next 
week, together with some particulars of the ex- 
pedition. The travellers, when last heard from, 
had returned from the Sandwich Islands; they 





proposed to explore California before their re- 
turn, in search of plants and birds, but their 
doing so was somewhat doubtful. Mr. Townsend 
has paid particular attention to the science of 
ornithology, which will doubtless be greatly en- 
riched by his researches. Our extracts are of 
the narrative kind, and describe difficulties and | 
adventures which would appal most. | 





pied from all writers upon the duties of women 
down to the present times. The grand desider- 
atum, obedience, is etiforced by all laws, both 
moral and divine ; it is made the first, the second 
aud the third grand requisite—by which mark 
we know the author to bea man. The selec- 
tor has made one great discovery for which 
his own sex should feel an obligation, viz. that 


Robinson Crusoe.—Decidedly one of the hand- jealousy is more inexcusable ip a woman than in 


somest books of the season is the new edition of | 
Robinson Crusoe, just published by the Harpers. | 
It has a portrait and biographical notice of De- | 
foe, and fifty well executed wood cuts, designed 
by Harvey and executed by Adams of New York. 
The printing and binding are quite London in/ 
their style and fashion, forming a most desirable | 
present at Christmas, and New Year’s day ;—_ 
those parents who present it are to be envied the 
pleasure, and both giver and receiver will thank 
the printer for his taste: the wood cuts are im- 
portant to this work, and are here very liberally 
distributed. 

The Young Wife’s Book.—This little volume 
addresses itself to a most interesting class of the 
community, and is filled, as the author assures 
us, with “* precept, advice, warning and encou- 
ragement, gathered from many sources.” It is 
not an easy task, however, to separate the bor- 
rowed from the original (if indeed there is any 
originality, of which we have some doubt), as 
the author, in his haste for their improvement, 
has forgotten to mark some of his quotations. 
He has gone as far back as the days of Solomon, 





that most unfortunate of husbands, and has co- 


aman; for our part, we cannot see any such 
nice distinction—the “ green-eyed monster’ is 
as despicable in one garb as in another, and 
quite as destructive to the peace of a family 
when it agitates the female breast, as when it 
stirs the more manly one of the husband. If the 
ladies are not what we would wish them to be, 
surely we can wash our hands of the blame ; 
they have had line upon line, and precept upon 
precept—here a little and there a great deal— 
and as a school-boy that is frequently whipped 
becomes hardened to reproof, so we fear the ob- 
jects of our solicitude will be callous to our lec- 
tures. ‘To the unmarried we would say, beware 
how you read it, lest you put the negative upon 
the hopes of the first unfortunate swain that 
presumes to tender you his all. The work is 
neatly got up, and illustrated with two handsome 
pictures ; it is minute, even to instructions what 
to talk about on a morning visit; the fault we 
have to find with it is want of good arrangement, 
and that its contents are all familiar to us in our 
good old favourite authors. 


The Ballad.—The beautiful translation which 
we have placed in the two first pages of this 
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Journal is the last specimen in Mr. Lockhart’s 
elegant quarto volume entitled “ Ancient Span- 
ish Ballads, Historical and Romantic,’—a work 
little read among us, but a great favourite where 
known. The intention of the publication was to 
furnish the English reader with some notion of 
that old Spanish minstrelsy which has been pre- 
served in the different cancioneros and romance- 
ros of the sixteentn century, and the author has 
been very successful in his attempt. We may 
give other specimens hereafter. The insertion 
of this ballad has necessarily abridged the 
pleasing extracts from the “ Correspondence of 
Goethe and a Young Lady,” as well as excluded 
some notices of new books: these are only de- 
ferred. So little attention is now given to ballad 
poetry, that the age is likely to forget such things 
exist. 

Gilbert Gurney, which we nearly conclude, 
will be found as lively as ever ;_ the provocation 
of the intermixture of chapters must serve for 
additional amusement to the reader. 

Japhet.—T he delay in the arrival of the Liver- 
pool packet of Nov. 1 must be our apology for 
having no additional chapter of “« Japhet.” 

A new Quarterly Review has been projected 
in Philadelphia ; the first number will be pub- 
lished next June. 

The Scholar's Companion is the title of an 
admirable little but very comprehensive school- 
book, just published by Henry Perkins, of this 
city. {tis indeed “* A Guide to the Orthogra- 
phy, Pronunciation, and Derivation of the Eng- 
lish Language ;”—which teachers should im- 
mediately introduce, and they will find it also 
extremely useful for reference themselves. We 
have rarely seen so much valuable matter con- 
densed into so small a space. It is on the basis 
of the fifteenth edition of Butter’s etymological 
spelling-book, and arranged by R. W. Green. 

The Noble Deeds of Woman, from the press 
of Carey, Lea & Blanchard, forms two handsome 
volumes 12mo, at a cost of*one dollar. It has 
not cost our readers more than from 29 to 25 
cents. 

Paul Ulric, the new novel from the Harpers, 
we shall characterise soon. 


Goethe’s Correspondence with a Young Lady. 
The above is the title of a new book pub- 
lished recently in Berlin, extracts from which, 
furnished by the London Atheneum, make us 
particularly anxious to peruse the whole work. 
The letters from the lady are particularly agree- 
able and natural, and strike us as superior to 
most other specimens of German literature 
which have been placed before the Enggish 
reader. We shall allow our readers to partici- 
pate in the pleasure the article has afforded-us. 
Goethe’s correspondent, says the Atheneum, 


Is Bettine Brentano, who subsequently became the 
wife of the poct Von Arnim. The letters were chiefly 
written by her in her fifteenth and the three following 
years. But the charm of the book consists in the pic- 
ture it displays of her character, at once original, strange, 
and captivating. Born of a race already distinguished 
in literature—the grand-daughter of Wieland’s first love, 
Sophie de la Roche, sister of Clemens Brentano, the 

t, whose conversion to catholicism has been often 
mentioned—and endowed with a nature ardent, sensi- 
tive, and yet bold, this girl, left an orphan at an early 
age, and educated in a convent, conceived, while yet a 
child, and personally unacquainted with Goethe, an 
attachment for him equally strange and violent. An in- 
troduction (self-made) to the poet’s mother, followed by 
a close intimacy, and a subsequent visit to Weimar, in 
1807, gave additional food to this singular passion, 
which increasing years seems to have only strengthened. 





But her letters do not merely exhibit a picture of this 
romantic feeling, expressed with a force of language and 
imagifation quite marvelous in one so young—they con- 
tain such delicious little passages of description, and de- 
pict the writer herself in so engaging an aspect, that we 
can only wish these episodes were more frequent, and 
the effusions of her love fewer. She is a perfect Die 
Vernon ; and, when relieved from her tenderer fancies, 
a joyous wilful creature, loving all kinds of mischief and 
adventure, and looking with a sly but good-humoured 
keenness upon the characters around her. Beneath an 
exterior of caprice, however, there is a depth of generous 
feeling—a proneness to solitude and thonght, which re- 
deem her from the charge of mere gaiety and eccen- 
tricity. And she manages her pen with such grace, that, 
unless her letters have been retouched at a later period, 
they are, as compositions of a girl of fifteen, almost 
miraculous. ; 

That the poet returned the devotion of his young 
friend with grateful tenderness may be conceived ; but 
his replies are short and unimportant: our attention 
shall therefore be entirely given to the lady, whose cha- 
racter we have been compelled to indicate at some 
length, in order to the understanding of the extracts 
from her letters. ‘The first is so characteristic a history, 
that we must give it ulmost entire. It was addressed to 
Madame von Goethe (the poct’s mother), on the fair 
writer’s return from her first visit to Weimar. It will 
be remembered that, in 1807, there was war in Ger- 
many ; and the travellers, consisting of Bettine, and her 
newly-married sister and brother-in-law, were in some 
danger. The ladies were therefore at first to travel in 
disguise. 

“ T have already informed you, by letter, that we passed 
through the armies in male costume. Just outside the 
city gate my brother-in-law made us get out—he wished 
to see how the dress became us. Lulla (her sister’s pet 
name) looked very well, for she is finely grown up, and 
her clothes fitted her excellently ; but all mine were too 
wide and too long, as if they had been bought in Rag 
Fair. * * I sat on the coach-box during the whole 
journey, and wore a fox-skin cap, with the fox’s tail 
hanging behind. When we came to a station, I unhar- 
nessed the horses, and helped the postilion to put the 
others to. With the postilions I used to speak broken 
German, as though I were a Frenchman. * * As 
midnight approached, we heard a whistle in the forest ; 
my brother-in-law handed me a pistol out of the carriage, 
and asked me if I had the courage to fire it off on the 
approach of the villains. ‘* Yes,’ replied 1. ‘ Then,’ said 
he, ‘only take care not to fire too soon,’ Lulla, in the 
carriage, was in great terror; but I, under the free 
heavens, with my pistol cocked, and a sabre girt on, 
with innumerable sparkling stars above, and around me 
the glittering trees that threw their giant shadows across 
the wide moon-lit road—all this made me bold on my 
elevated seat. Then I thought of dim, should he have 
met me thus in the years of his youth, whether this 
would not have had a poctical influence on him, so that 
he would have made songs about me, and never forgotten 
me again! * * Jn Berlin I was like a blind man in 
a crowd ; and in mind also was I absent; I could parti- 
cipate in nothing; I only longed continually for dark- 
ness, that I might not be disturbed by any thing in 
thinking upon the future, which was so near ut hand. 
O! how often did the alarm sound !—suddenly, unfore- 
seen, amidst the silence of repose—from whence I knew 
not. Swifter than thought a delicious terror had seized 
upon me. O, mother, mother! think on your son; if 
you did but know you should see him ere long, you, too, 
would become like an electric conductor, which every 
thunder cloud strikes! While we were bat a few miles 
from Weimar, my brother-in-law said he wished not to 
make’ the cjrcuit by Weimar, and would go another 
way. I was‘silent; but Lulla would not allow of this: 
she said, ‘ You have once promised it, and shall keep 
your word with her.’ Ah, mamma! the sword hung 
over me by a single hair, but I escaped happily. 

“We arrived at Weimar about noon; dinner was 
served, but I could not eat. The other two lay down to 
slecp on the sofa; we had traveled three nights without 
rest. ‘I would advise you, too, to refresh yourself with 
rest,’ said my brother-in-law ; ‘ Goethe will not trouble 
himself much whether you visit him or no; and it may 
be, too, that there is nothing particular to sce in him.’ 
Can you conceive that this speech took all my courage 
away? O! I knew not what to do; I was quite alone 
in a strange town; I had changed my dress, and stood 
ut the window, looking at the clock in the tower—it just 
struck half past two. It came upon me, that perhaps 
Goethe would care little to see me; it occurred to me 
that people call him proud; I compressed my heart 
strongly to silence its yearnings—at once the clock 


struck three; and at once it seemed just as if he had 
called me. I ran down stairs to seek the servant. 
‘There was no cerriage—would a sedan chair do?’ 
+ No,’ said I, ‘that is an equipage for the hospital!’ We 
went on foot. The streets were a perfect pool of choco- 
late; I was forced to let myself be carried over the 
deepest puddies; and in this manner I arrived at the 
house of Wieland—not of your son. I had never seen 
Wieland either, but I made believe that I was an old ac- 
quaintance of his; he tried for a recollection on all sides, 
and then said, ‘ Yes, certainly, you are a well-known, 
beloved angel ; but I cannot indeed remember when and 
where I have seen you. I joked with him, and said, 
‘Now I have discovered that you dream of me, for you 
cannot have scen me in any other manner.’ I made him 
give me a note to your son, which 1 afterwards brought 
with me to keep as a remembrance, and I will transcribe 
it for you here :— 








‘Bettine Brentano, Sophia’s sister, Maximilian’s daugh- 
\ter, grand-child of Sophia la Roche, wishes to see you, 
dear brother, and pretends that she is afraid of you, and 
{that a line froin me would be a talisman to give her 
lcourage. Though I am pretty certain that she does but 
| make game of me, still I must do as she would have me; 
and I shall be surprised if you do not find it so as well 
las I. WwW. 


“ With this note I set off; the house stands opposite to 
the fountain—the water sounded so dizzily in my ear! 
I ascended the plain flight of steps; on the walls there 
stand plaster statues, to impose silence. J, at least, could 
not speak loud on this consecrated threshold. Every 
thing around has a friendly and yet solemn air. In the 
apartments the utmost simplicity dwells ;—oh, how in- 
vitingly ! ‘Be not afraid,’ the medest-looking walls said 
to me; ‘he will come, and neither be, nor wish to be, 
more than those ;’ and straightway the door opened, and 
there he stood, serious and dignified, and looked at me 
with a steady glance: I stretched out both hands towards 
him, I believe—soon I lost all consciousness. Goethe 
hastily caught me to his bosom. ‘My poor child, have 
I terrified you?’ These were the first words with 
which his voice sank into my heart; he led me into his 
apartment, and placed me on the sofa opposite to him. 
Both of us were then mute; at length he broke the 
silence— You have, of course, read in the journals that 
we have sustained a great loss a few days since, by the 
death of the Archduchess Amelia.” *O! I said, ‘I never 
read the newspapers.’ ‘So? I had thought all that 
passes in Weimar was interesting to you.’ ‘No! no- 
thing interests me but you only, and on this point I am 
much too impatient to examine newspapers.’ * You are 
an affectionate child.’ A long pause—while I sat rooted 
to the fatal sofa, in sucn uneasiness! You know that it 
is impossible for me to sit still like a well-bchaved per- 
json. O, mother ! is it possible to forget myself so 
jutterly? I said, suddenly—‘I cannot remain any 
| longer on the sofa,’ and started up. ‘* Well, he said, 
|‘ make yourself quite at home.’ Immediately I ran and 
| flung my arms around his neck; he drew me on his 
knee, and clasped me to his heart. * All was silent— 
quite silent—every thing faded away. I had not slept 
| for so long; years had passed away in yearning towards 
| him; on his bosom I jell asleep—and when I awoke, a 
/new existence began in me.” 





The following extract describes an adventure of the 
same journey, in which the young heroine appears to 
advantage. 

“In the great oak forest (near Moldeburg) I set at 
|liberty the squirrel which you gave me as a companion ; 
|it was high time: during his five miles’ ride in the car- 
riage he did terrible mischief, and at the inn at night he 
made a meal of the burgomaster’s slippers. I cannot 
imagine how you managed to prevent him from upset- 
ting all your glasses, mibbling at all your furniture, and 
soiling every cap and turban in your possession. He bit 
me, too, but I forgave him for the sake of the beautiful, 
haughty Frenchman who brought him on his helmet all 
the way from the south of France to Frankfort, In the 
forest I set him down; but as I turned away, he leapt 
back to my shoulder, and would take no advantage of 
his freedom, and I would fain have again taken him with 
me, because he loved me more than the fair green oak 
trees. But when [ returned to the carriage, the rest 
made such a riot and such complaints of our dear little 
companion, that I was forced to take hitm into the forest. 
I was, however, in no hurry; I selected the finest tree in 
all the wood, and climbed up it. When I was at the 
top I let him out of the bag; he sprang gaily from branch 
to branch, and set to work with the acorns; in the mean. 
Ptime I scrambled down again. On arriving at the foot, 
I found I had lost the direction of the carriage, and 
though I could hear them calling, I could not determing 
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from whence the voices came. So I stood still until they 
came up; they all seolded, but I said nothing—laid my- 
self down at the bottom of the carriage on three jars of 
Seltzer water, and slept admirably until the moon was 
up, when the carriage was upset, but so gently, that no 
one was hurt. A nut-brown chambermaid flew off the 
box, and lay fainting on the flat bank of the Main, ina 
romantic state of disorder, in the very face of the moon; 
two boxes of Jace and ribbons flew a little farther, and 
swam away quite stately down the Main. I ran after 
them, always in the water, which is now shallow, in con- 
sequence of the great heats; they all shouted after me 
was I running mad; I heard them not, and believe that 
I should have come swimming back to Frankfort with 
the trunks, had not a boat lain out from the shore, on 
which they stuck fast. I seized them under both arms, 
and marched back again through the clear water. Brother 
Fraz said, ‘ You are out of your senses, my girl,’ and 
would keep on scolding with his soft voice: I put off my 
wet clothes, was folded in a warm cloak, and packed up 
in the carriage. 

“In Aschaffenburg they compelled me to go to bed, 
and boiled camomile tea for me. ‘To avoid taking it, I 
feigned sleep. Thereupon they discoursed of my services; 
how I was too good-natured, full of complaisance, and 
never thought of self; how promptly i had swam after 
the trunks; and how, had I not fished them up, there 
would have been no making their toilet to dine with 
the prince bishop the duy after. Ah! they did not know 
what I knew—namely, that amongst the trash of false 
curls, gilt combs, and lace, there was a treasure, hid in a 
red velvet purse, for the sake of which 1 would have 
flung both the trunks into the water, with every thing in 
them, both of mine and of the others; and that, but for 
this, F should have enjoyed seeing the trunks returning 
on their voyage. In this purse there lies concealed a 
nosegay of violets, which your son, in a party at Wie- 
land’s, flung to me as he passed by.” 

The letter concludes with a passage touching our ac- 
quaintance, the squirrel, which is so pleasant and naive, 
that we must give it. 

“ Apropos, I wish you would peep some day behind 
your fire-screen, on the fine painted side which you 
always turn to the wall, that the sun may not fade it; 
and you will then discover that the squirrel has much 
damaged the goddess of the stove, and’ eaten her face 
white all over. I would not tell you about it, because, in 
fact, it was I who had tied the squirrel to the screen con- 
trary to "age orders, and so I feared lest you shvuld be 
angry; for this reason I mention it now, in order that 
your anger may exhaust itself during my absence.” 


A few additional letters we shall copy in this 
Journal as soon as space permits. 


— 


VARIETIES. 
THE ARAB.—BY 8. LOVER. 


The noontide blaze on the desert fell 

As the traveller reach’d the wished-for well ; 
But vain was the hope that had cheer’d him on, 
His hope in the desert—the waters—were gone! 


Fainting, he call’d on the Holy Name, 
And swift o’er the desert an Arab came ; 
And with him he bore of that blessed thing 
That fail’d the poor traveller at the spring. 


“ Drink !” said the Arab, “ though I must fast, 
For half of my journey is not yet past ; 
*Tis far, ere my home and my children I see, 
But the crystal treasure 1°ll share with thee.” 


“ Nay,” said the weary one, “ let me die, 
For thoa hast even more need than I ; 
And children hast thou, that are watching for thee, 
While I am a lone one—none watch for me.” 


“ Drink !” said the Arab—* my children shall see 
Their father returning—fear not for me; 
For He who has sent me to thee this day, 
Will watch over me on my desert way.” 


Tue Rovar Visrr to Cuersea Hosritat.—Thirty 
covers were laid for the party. The gallant veteran, 
Sir Samuel Hulse, addressed the king—* May it please 
your majesty, I have stood before two kings since I have 
been governor here, and should have been happy to have 
stood before a third.” (Sir Samuel was wheeled into the 
room.) “ Enough, enough,” exclaimed his majesty, and 
took the old soldier by the hand. He is in his 90th 
year. 

Vaupevitte.—This species of drama is said to have 
derived its name from the following circumstance. Oliver 











Basselin, a fuller in Normandy, at the beginning of the 
fifleenth century, used to compose humorous songs which 
he sang as he stretched out his cloth in the vauz or val- 
leys on the banks of the river Vire. These songs became 
popular, and from being first called Vaux-de-Vire, after- 
wards assumed the name of Vaudeville. 

Chamfut, a French author of some repute, said to a 
person who, on being introduced to him, boasted that he 
could speak four different languages—“ Oh you have then 
four words for one idea.” 

A Trutiu.—I cannot form an idea of a mortal more 
wretched than a man of real talent, compelled to curb his 
genius, and to submit himself, in the exercise of that ge- 
nius, to those whom he knows to be far inferior to him- 
self, and whom he must despise from the bottom of his 
soul.—Cobbett. 

Serenpiw Antique Vases.—Twelve antique vases of 
extraordinary beauty, and some of them of a much 
larger size than any before known, have lately been pur- 
chased by the Neapolitan government, at a moderate 
price, from Major Lambert, their proprietor. They 
were dug up at Pruvo, in the district of Buri, in Apulia. 
No. 1 is 5 feet in height, and 2 feet 6 inches in the 
largest diameter ; it is divided into compartments, con- 
taining 150 exquisitely designed figures of men, animals 
of various kinds, masks, &c. No. 2, about 4 feet high, 
by 2 in diameter; with 73 figures, and a Greek inserip- 
tion. No. 3, 3 feet 6 inches; with 25 figures, and 3 
Greek inscriptions. Nos. 4 and 5, 2 feet 8 inches high, 
by 10 inches in diameter; with 37 figures: and the re- 
mainder are smaller, but very beautiful. 


— 


Hew American Publications. 


The Scholar’s Companion; arranged on the basis of 
the fifteenth London edition of Butler’s Etymological 
Spelling Book and Expositor. By R. W. Green, author 
of “ Inductive Exercises in English Grammar.” Phila- 
delphia: Henry Perkins. 

The Works of Mrs. Sherwood, Vol. XIII. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

The Life and Surprising Adventures of Robinson Cru- 
soe, with a Biographical Account of Defoe; illustrated by 
50 wood cuts. 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Young Wife’s Book. 1 vol. 18mo. Philadelphia : 
Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 


Paul Ulric, or the Adventures of an Enthusiast. 2 vols: 

12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
— 
A PREMIUM. 

Th proprietor of the “ Select Circulating 
Library” having a few copies of volumes one 
and two more than of the succeeding, tenders 
them to the first fifty individuals who shall em- 
brace the following offer, viz.—Those who ob- 
tain for either the octavo or quarto “ Library” a 
club of five new subscribers, and remit $20.00 
for the same, shall receive a copy of the two 
first volumes of the work in sheets complete. 
Or gny single subscriber who shall obtain four 
new names, and remit $20.00 for their and his 
own subscription for 1836, shall receive the 
above premium. As this offer will undoubtedly 
be immediately accepted, this will be the only 
notice which will.be published of the same. 

A. WALDIE. 


—<=>— 


REMITTANCES. 





Dec. 4,—Captain Menteith, Onondaga, N. Y. 

Nov. 1,—N. Crawford, Apbling, Geo. 

Dec. 8,—Hon. Levi Lincoln, Washington, D.C. 
7,—Orin Southwick, Junius, N. Y. 


1—A. Jack, St. Andrew’s, N. Brunswick. 

8,—Jos. Bear, Newmarket, Va. 

5,—J. M. Allen, Columbiana, O. 

6,—S. Russell, Lyme, Ohio. 

Nov. 27,—Thomas 8. Hoge, Door Village, Indiana. 
26,—Thomas Affleck, jr., Clinton, Ia. 

Dec. 12,—J. H. Holt, West Point, N. Y. 

5,—Henry Whiting, Detroit, M. Ty. 

—- 7,—Edwin B. Quiner, Cincinnati, O. 

—— 8—Mervin Benjamin, Bristol Centre, N. Y. 

—— 15,—Lewis F. Kampmann, Nazareth, Pennsylvania. 

— 9,—Willis Gaylord, Otisco, N. Y. 

—— 14,—Alfred Foster, Carlisle, Pa. 
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Agents for this Tork. 
CONNECTICUT. 

New Haven, H. Huwe & Co. 

Hartrorp, Roderick White. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Wasuineton Crry, P. Thompson, Frank Taylor, 

George Venables. 
Gerorcrtown, R. Cruikshanks. 
Axexanpria, W. Morrison. 

GEORGIA. 

Aveusta, T. H. Plant. 
KENTUCKY. 

Lexineton, John W. Trumbull. 

Lovisvitte, W. F. Tannehill. 
LOUISIANA. 

Francisvitye, J. M. Bell, P. M. 
MAINE. 

Baneor, Duren & Thatcher. 
MARYLAND. 

Batimore, George M‘Dowell, Senr. 

Awwnapouis, J. Greene, P. M. 

Camnrince, C. Lecompie, P. M. 

Darnestown, L.. W. Candler. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston, S. Coleman. 

Worcesrer, Clarendon Harris. 
MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 

Derroit, E. A. Brush. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Natcuez, F. Beaumont. 

Granp Gutr, Williarva M. Smyth. 
MISSOURI. 

Sr. Louis, Meech & Dinnies. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Trenton, D. Fenton & B. Davenport. 

Sauem, J. M. Hannah. 

Princeton, R. E. Hornor. 

NEW YORK. 

New Yor, Peter Hill, 94 Broadway. 

Wes?r Point, J. H. Holt. 

Avsany, W.C. Little. 

Rocuester, C. & M. Morse. 

Utica, Wm. Williams. 

Burrao, A. Wilgus. 

Scuenectapy, Samuel Andrews. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

Raveien, Turner & Hughes. 

Piymourn, William A. Turner, P.M. 

Favetrevitie, J. M. Stedman. 

OdIO. 

Cincinnati, Corey & Fairbanks, Moses Dawson, 

Alexander Flash. 

Cortumsus, J. N. Whiting. 

Maumee, John E. Hunt, P. M. 

Srevpenvitte, J. & B. Turnbull. 

ZANESVILLE, Adam Peters—Uriah Parke. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mavcna Cuunk, William H. Sayre. 

Lancaster, ‘'homas Feran. 

Easton, A. H. Reeder. 

Portsvitie, B. Bannan. 

Montrose, W. L. Post, P. M. 

York, D. Small, P. M. 

Pirrssureu, Johnston & Stockton. 

CuamsBerspurc, Matthew Smith. 

Wirsesearre, &. W. Sturdevant. 
RHODE ISLAND. : 

Provipence, A. S. Beckwith. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 

Cuarceston, John P. Beile. 

Soumrervitie, H. Haynesworth. 

Cotumsia, B. D. Plant. 

TENNESSEE. 

Nasnvitce, C. L. Norvell, W. A. Eichbaum. 
VERMONT.—Montre.ier, George P. Walton. 
VIRGINIA. 

Ricumonp, R. D. Sanxay. 

Norrork, R. C. Barclay,—U. H. Forbes & Co. 

Prererssure, Adrian Bourdon. 

Lyncugura, A. R. North, 

Portsmoutn, U. H. Forbes & Co. 

Frepenickssura, John Coakley. 

University or Vireinia, C. P. M‘Kennie. 
CANADA.—Quvenec, Robert Roberts, Exchange. 

Cornwatt, U. C. Duncan M‘Donell. 

Monrreat, A. F. Starke,—Le Clere, Jones & Co. 

Toronto, J. Ballard. 

Brockvitte, Wm. Bewell, Jr. & Co. 

Hamitton, James Ruthven & Co. 

Suererooxe, E. C. Allen. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Freperickton, Robert Guwan. 

Sr. Jouns, Alexander Robertson. 








